Filiations with the Metaphysical^
the query of a recent popular song: 'Have you ever seen a
dream walking?' The question is rhetorical. Lover and poet
both have their dream: both have seen it in act.
The mediaevalism which obtrudes itself in so much of his
poetry fades before the acuteness and energy of the poet's
physical self. When he speaks of sex it is without subterfuge
or aggressiveness, but with that complete self-possession that
Blake knew:
Abstinence sows sand all over
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair,
But Desire Gratified
Plants fruits of life and beauty there.
Yeats is less abstract than Blake, especially in Words for Music
Perhaps^ where Crazy Jane and Tom the Lunatic are the
speakers:
'Whatever stands in field or flood
Bird, beast, fish or man,
Mare or stallion, cock or hen,
Stands in God's unchanging eye
In all the vigour of its blood;
In that faith I live or die'.
The mystic has been defined as one who believes in the spirit-
ual apprehension of truths beyond the understanding. The
metaphysical poet may be defined as one who is capable of the
sensual apprehension of truths that torment the understand-
ing, and who communicates them with passion. If he is a
mystic, as is not seldom the case, his work is the very utterance
of the intellectual love of God. If not, it still expresses an in-
tellectual love, but this time a love of all that makes man
lament his mortality. Both notes are sounded in the poetry of
Yeats, and, if not with the force of his genius, yet clearly, in
that of the young poet, L^onie Adams.
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